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Balwant Gargi 


The Little Clay Cart, ascribed to King Shudraka (fourth century) 
has a wide range of characters; a merchant, a courtesan, a masseur-turned- 
monk, a courtier, a thief, a blundering good-hearted friend, a lecherous 
brother-in-law of the king, a judge, executioners, bastards, maid-servants, 
cart-drivers, elephant-tamers, crooks and gamblers. Nowhere in the entire 
ancient Hindu drama do we find such individualized, sinewy characters, 


This large-scale drama is divided into ten acts, each act running into 
many scenes in the same time sequence. For example, in the first act, 
the courtesan Vasantasena is pursued in the street by Sansthanaka, his 
courtier, and his servant; then the action moves to the house of noble 
Charudatta; again to the street; then to the house as Vasantasena dodges 
her pursuers; again to the street when Maitreya and the maid-servant go out 
with the worship lamp and run into Sansthanaka. Finally Charudatta 
goes to see Vasantasena off to her mansion and returns to his house to sleep. 
Like the eye of a camera, the spectator follows the characters, moving from 
one place to another in one time unit. To present this colorful, action- 
packed narrative on a proscenium stage with realistic decor would be against 
the very spirit of the Hindu theatre, which is a theatre of the imagination. 


As I went over the script (P. Lal’s version in English) again and again 
I felt that the Indian folk theatrical devices, which have carried forward 
many a classical Sanskrit drama, make use of the Stage-Manager and his 
wife to open the play and employ music, dance half-masks, colours, rich 
costumes and stylization. At times also use a singing chorus to telescope 
time and place and bridge the events. A folk-actor creates palaces, jungles, 
folk theatre gardens, rivers, hills and streets by his art. The hero says, 
“I must cross this forest and reach the city gate before sunset to meet my 
beloved”. The actor cuts a circle on the stage and arrives at the same 
point and he has reached the city gate. 


The arena stage of the Penthouse Theatre at the University of Wash- 
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ington in Seattle fascinated me. I used a one-foot-high round platform 
in the centre with a passage circling it at ground level. The passage, the 
four aisles and the outer gallery were stage areas engulfing the audience. 
The musicians sat on a raised platform on one side. Two stagehands clad 
in black saris sat alert on either side of this platform and were present 
throughout the performance to remove and bring in properties when needed, 
moving nimbly almost like shadows. 


The round platform in the centre represented the house, temple, 
garden, courtesan’s mansion, innér chambers, judge’s court, prison, execu- 
tioner’s place. It had steps on four sides which served as the four gates 
of the city in the tenth act. One of the steps facing the seated Charudatta 
in the first act represented the main door to his house. In the second act 
the same step was the door to Vasantasena’s mansion. At another time it 
was the garden gate. In Act IX it was the main entrance to the judge’s court. 
The circular passage was the street. Scenes of cart-drivers, judge’s pro- 
cession, ceremonials, the gamblers chasing the masseur, the thief  slinking 
in the dark, Sansthanaka pursuing Vasantasena, the prisoner escaping ‘from 
the police, and Vasantasena going to meet her lover were acted here. 


At times, action happened simultaneously inside and outside the 
house. When Sansthanaka, the courtier and the servant are in hot pursuit 
of Vasantasena, the lights were dimmed on the centre platform where 
Charudatta sits in view. Vasantasena feels the imaginary wall and waits 
outside. The non-existent door opens as Maitreya and the maidservant 
unhinge the latch by a mimetic. action. The courtesan escapes into the 
inner house by raising her foot high as if crossing over the threshold, and 
stands hidden from Charudatta though she is standing only one yard away 
from him in full view. While the action happens in the inner house, the 
pursuing Sansthanaka and his followers ‘freeze’ in the passage and thereby 
become theatrically absent. 


The chase of the courtesan in the street was acted out in white light. 
Sansthanaka gropes for her as if it were. pitch dark. In the brilliantly lit 
passage the actors created the illusion of darkness. 


"Entrances and exits of characters overlapped each other continually. 
The transfer from one act to the next was made by dimming the lights down 
until only a small pool of light remained centre stage. Thereby the stage- 
hands could place props quickly and the actors make their entrances and 
exits without bumping against each other. A character entered and was not 
theatrically present until he or she assumed the proper position. In order 
to show Vasantasena seated in her chamber painting a picture in Act II, the 
actress walks on to the stage, sits on the stool and strikes the pose. The 
lights brighten and she is seen painting. Or if she is to be shown sleeping 
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in her inner chamber, she would walk in and lie on a carpet and assume 
the posture of a sleeping person. 


The properties were at times removed right in the middle of the scene 
if they were not needed any more, or brought in a little before their actual 
use. When Sansthanaka, walking about the garden, remarks, “Here is 
a stone and I shall sit on it and sing,” a stage-hand manages to place a 
painted stone slab prior to his speech. After he has sung the song the stone 
is used as a step and placed near Vasantasena who is standing behind the 
driver as if she were in a covered cart. When Charudatta tells Maitreya 
to keep the jewels safely in a box, the stage-hand gingerly places a jewel 
box at one corner of the stage a few minutes before the lines are uttered. 
When Maitreya places the flickering earthen lamp away to challenge Sans- 
thanaka, one of the stage-hands sitting crouched in the dark aisle receives 
the lamp and disappears; the stage-hands were unobtrusive and quick 
about their movements. There was no attempt to mask them, for they 
were very much a part of the setting. 


The scene of the thief breaking into the house in Act III was mimed 
by the actor. He gropes through the passage and establishes the wall of 
the house by feeling it in space, while the two sleeping inmates (Charudatta 
and Maitreya) lie in full view. The thief pulls bricks from the wall and we 
see the hole which his imagination and art have fixed in our minds. 


In Act IV Vasantasena asks her maids to usher in Maitreya, who 
has brought a message from Charuddatta. Maitreya blesses them and is 
led into the mansion. They lead the Brahmin up onto the round platform 
and he has entered the first courtyard. If all the seven courtyards were 
described in long speeches as in the original it would have taken almost 
half-an-hour and the action would have stopped. So I cut it down by teles- 
coping the descriptions and building a montage. The maids acted out 
in stylized dance gestures the words Maitreya speaks admiring various 
courtyards. They reach the final one and Maitreya exclaims, “Drums! 
cymbals! flutes!’ A group of girls singing. And here come the dancers!” 
Six dancers come down the aisle in rhythmic steps. Maitreya sits on a 
cushioned seat among the audience as the dancers step up on to the platform 
to execute a classical dance. They express the richness of the mansion 
and the luxury of a courtesan’s life. Their dance, like a gilded commentary, 
carries the action forward. After they exit through the same passage we 
are back to the comparatively realistic world of Maitreya and the maids. 


At the end of Act IV when Vasantasena prepares to meet her lover, 
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the description of a torrential rain reflects her state of mind. Since Penny 
Safranek, playing Vasantasena, was not a trained dancer, her two maid- 
servants danced out the rain and her inner yearnings. The rainy season 
in India is like spring when everything bursts with desire. The earth heaves, 
the frogs croak, and the peacock dances. Every object of Nature yearns 
for its mate. Vasantasena gets ready, decorating herself with jewels and 
flowers, while the maids perform the Peacock Dance externalizing her 
inner turmoil. They wore no feathers, but brought the essence of the pea- 
cock by their movements. In a two-minute dance sequence they created 
rain, passion, a throbbing desire for the mate. 


After the eighth act the play shifts to a new mood, that of logic, law 
and morality. It brings in a judge’s court, the executioner’s block, a prison 
tower, public trial and scenes of torture. 


The judge is pompous, fickle, and changes his view-point whimsically. 
He arrogates his own sense of justice, quoting legal dictums. Anxious to 
please a tyrant, he is in fact a well-fed corrupt judge. In order to establish 
the atmosphere of such a court, I went back to the circuit courts of medieval 
India. Even in my own small village, which was under a princely state 
until India’s independence, I had seen the local judge going to the court on 
horseback and sometimes in a palinquin carried by his retainers. So 1. 
opened Act IX with the judge’s procession led by a turbaned bailiff on 
horseback (the dancer-actor slipped into a gaily painted dummy horse and 
trotted). The recorder and clerk carried the flag and files. The judge sat 
in a decorated palinquin borne by four slaves and received public homage 
as he passed nodding condescendingly to the crowds. The audience spon- 
taneously responded and became the citizens watching the procession. 


The court scene is crowded with people, arguments and many entries 
and exits. The bailiff trotted on his horse, circles the outer gallery, arrived 
at the same spot and he had brought the next witness. In order to quickly 
establish the court’s immorality, I introduced the entry of a fat, dissolute 
old merchant with a beautiful young woman whom he has purchased 
perhaps from a needy father. He wants his husbandly rights over her. 
They present their case in mime. The judge listens to both, tempted al- 
ternately by money and the beauty of the woman. Finally he pronounces 
judgement in favour of the merchant, who drags away his woman. This 
pantomimic snippet summed up the court's atmosphere and I was able to 
cut many of the speeches. 


Act X opens with the executioners leading the condemned Charudatta 
to the city gates. They pass each of the four gates repeating their announce 
ment. I cut down the repetition and montaged the scene by adding drum 
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beats and shots of citizens The slave-emerchant Sthavaraka shouts from the 
prison tower (a one-foot-high cylindrical stool with black bars painted on 
it, upon which the actor stands) and jumps out to vouchasafe Charudatta’s 
innocence. The vicious Sansthanaka hoodwinks the executioners and 
further complicates the plot. Finally, with the arrival of Vasantasena, 
everything resolves. The monk blesses Charudatta and Vasantasena and 
gaily dressed citizens join in a community dance to celebrate the occasion. 


The episodic action of the play reminds one of Bertolt Brecht. Or 
more accurately speaking, Brecht should remind us of Sanskrit drama. 
The Little Clay Cart is a mural of miniature designs. Each act is an almost 
independent scene, a cameo of life complete in itself, ending with a subtitle 
summing up its theme. Yet each act is linked with the following one. 
The characters appear and disappear after having served their dramatic 
function; the main story moves on. The plot does not progress in a straight 
line but zigzags along a winding path. The hero does not appear in Acts 
Ii, IV, VI and VII; the courtesan is absent in Acts III, VII and IX; the 
comically lustful villain disappears after the first act and does not show 
his face until Act VIII. Still the play has the solid structure of an epic, 
in which characters and events tumble like many streamlets that finally 
merge together. 


The story of Vasantasena and Charudatta was a popular theme. 
Bhasa (first century) is credited with a four-act drama, Charudatta. King 
Shudraka apparently took Bhasa’s version and incorporated it with almost 
the same names, situations, and dailogue in the first five acts of The Little 
Clay Cart, adding an element of political intrigue which made his play 
more complex and full-blooded. He was like any great master who took 
an old plot and stamped it with his own genius, thus transforming it into 
a new work of art. 


The title of this play is a brave departure from Sanskrit tradition in 
which a social play (prakarna) was generally named after its hero and heroine: 
Malavikagnimitra is the love story of princes Malavika and King Agnimitra ; 
Vikramurvashi, the tale of King Pururavas and the heavenly nymph Urvashi; 
Malatimadhava, the love drama of Malati and Madhava. The name of 
The Little Clay Cart is taken from an insignificant incident in the play! 
Charudatta’s son plays with a toy clay cart which Vasantasena fills with 
jewels for him. The playwright, as if to mock sacred tradition, chose 
to elevate this simple, homely incident to the title. 


"The main appeal of The Little Clay Cart lies in its unending combina- 
tion of contrasts. It is a study of opposites. The characters are 
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pulling in opposite directions, the negative and the positive, in a constant 
search for balance. The uncouth, coarse and selfish Sansthanaka is the 
opposite of the noble, gentle and generous Charudatta. Both are extremes 
—one of evil, the other of good. Charudatta’s over-generous nature has 
reduced him to poverty from his once wealthy position; Sansthanaka’s 
uncontrollable passions have made him a sex-fiend. Charudatta meditates 
and feels; Sansthanaka senses and acts. Charudatta’s love has gentle 
warmth; Sansthanaka expresses his passion for the courtesan by trying 
to rape and murder her. Charudatta is virtue incarnate; Sansthanaka 
evil personified. Throughout the play they retain a balance. Virtue 
cannot thrive in a void; it requires the presence of evil. In the end when 
justice triumphs, Charudatta, true to his nature, does not liquidate Sans- 
thanaka. Sansthanaka’s evil must live so that Charudatta’s virtue may 
shine. Good and evil are linked together. The chain of moral law binds 
priest and sinner, judge and culprit, policeman-and prisoner. They are 
each others’ antitheses, yet essential for their mutual existence as the justi- 
fication of their own opposites. 


Charudatta’s wifé and Vasantasena are the two sides of the woman— 
the loving, self-sacrificing mother and the sensuous, seductive courtesan. 
The spiritual versus the physical. Together they make a complete wife. 
The two guards, Chandanaka and Viraka, are of opposing temperaments. 
One is ruled by his heart, the other by the word of law. Sharvilaka steals 
jewels, a dishonorable act made honorable because done for. the sake of 
love. Then he breaks into the prison to release Aryaka from the king’s 
tyranny. Both acts are anti-social, yet become noble under the circumstan- 
ces. The judge himself is a contradiction of his role. Wearing the cloak 
of justice, he pronounces unjust judgements. The masseur swings from a 
worldly pleasure-lover to a Buddhist monk. He becomes his own opposite. 


All the characters are involved in this struggle of “opposites” which 
provides a nervous tension to the play. 
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India” which won him the Sahitya Akademi Award . in 1962 and ‘Folk 
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where he was Visiting Professor at the Centre for Asian Arts, Seattle. 


